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SATURA— THE GENESIS OF A LITERARY FORM 

By G. L. Hendrickson 

It is a familiar observation of the commentators on Horace that 
the word satura, with which the second book of the Sermones opens — 
"sunt quibusin satura" — is there found for the first time in extant 
Roman Hterature as the designation of a literary form. That the 
non-occurrence of the word before this time is merely a matter 
of accident, a caprice of fortune in the preservation of hterary monu- 
ments, has been, I presume, the general opinion of those whose 
studies have led them to take cognizance of the matter. Apart 
from the general assumption that Lucilius used the word either as a 
title or as a generic designation for his caustic poems, it has been 
the accepted opinion that it was similarly used by Ennius, not to 
mention the pre-literary dramatic satura of Livy's narrative. Since 
Kiessling's time we have become familiar with the suggestion that 
Ennius was the "inventor" of the name as a Hterary title. But 
this confidence in the early occurrence of the word rests upon an 
insecure foundation of assumption and inference, to which Marx 
has called attention in the Prolegomena to his edition of Lucilius. 
His brief observations give a most important hint for the history of 
the beginnings of Roman satire and they contain imphcations which 
neither Marx himself nor any who have since discussed the subject 
have followed out. Throughout the following discussion I would 
profess the fullest indebtedness to Marx, which will be recognized 
by those famihar with his learned and briUiant work. 
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As regards the occurrence of the word, we -have then the two 
well-known passages in Horace {Serm. ii. 1 and 6) and the refer- 
ence in Livy vii. 2 to the early dramatic performances which he desig- 
nates as saturae. After this time the word is not found until the 
latter part of the first century a.d. But with this statement of the 
facts of occurrence the significant features of the matter are by no 
means exhausted. Marx himself has called attention to one note- 
worthy passage in which the word is not used where it might have 
been expected. It is Varro's allusion {R.R. iii. 2, 17) to "L. Abuc- 
cius homo ut scitis adprime doctus, cuius Lticiliano charadere sunt 
libelli," and it may be added that the context of Varro indicates 
that the writings of Abuccius had to do with a censure of Roman 
luxury, a Lucilian theme. Similarly in Trebatius' account of a 
Lucihan invective in verses of his own composition contained in 
Ad fam. xii. 16. 3 (also cited by Marx), the absence of the word 
satura may well be significant. But these are no more than hints 
and indications: to have weight and meaning the number of such 
observations must be increased, and the character of each passage 
carefully weighed. 

First then it is to be noted that Cicero nowhere alludes to Lucihus 
as a writer of any specific literary form or genus, in spite of a good 
many references to him. For Cicero apparently his work is as 
individual as the man himself, and in alluding to it he is content 
with general descriptive words, as in De or. ii. 25: "C. Lucilius 
homo doctus et perurbanus dicere solebat ea quae scribebat neque se 
ab indoctissimis," etc., or again in Defin. i. 7: "et sunt illius scripta 
leviora, ut urbanitas summa adpareat," etc. As here, so generally 
elsewhere, the mention of Lucilius is attended by descriptive words 
or allusions which convey the idea of humorous or satirical writing, 
and it is at least noteworthy that nowhere the more precise and 
compact technical term should have been used for this purpose if 
it was available. It may be questioned whether any other literary 
name of equal prominence figures in the works of Cicero so vaguely. 
But whether this vagueness is in defect of a defined category and a 
name, or is a matter of chance, we may for the moment leave unde- 
termined. 

Far more significant than the absence of the word satura, or of 
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any other technical designation of Lucilius' work, from the pages of 
Cicero is its absence from contexts which seem fairly to clamor for 
it in Horace's first book of Sermones. The fourth satire is a docu- 
ment — but one of many we must believe — of the debate which was 
going on at Rome in Horace's time concerning the style and spirit 
of Lucilius' writings and the method of reproducing them for uses 
of the present. There were typical as well as individual differences 
in this effort; but probably Horace was at the opposite end of the 
scale from those who fancied themselves the most legitimate inherit- 
ors of the mantle of Lucilius, and who strove most faithfully to 
reproduce his manner. Horace begins, probably with reference to 
other contemporary discussions, with a definition of the character 
Ludlianus by pointing out his dependence upon the old Attic comedy. 
Both Crispinus^ and Fannius, who follow, must be understood as 
imitators of the Lucihan style; the former, like Persius and Juvenal 
at a later time, a declaimer in hexameter verse against vice from the 
ethical standpoint of Stoicism, the latter, on the evidence at least 
of the pseudo-Acronian scholia, the author of satires. In contrast 
with the self-complacent assurance of Fannius, Horace vaunts his 
own reserve: " cum wea nemo smpto legat .... quod sunt quos 
genus hoc minime iuvat." Then, after defining the classes against 
which the satirist directs his attacks, "omnes hi metuunt verms, 
odere poetas." The vagueness of versus has often been commented 
upon by editors and critics and variously justified, but a more simple 
explanation of the colorless general term, namely the lack of a specific 
word, has not, I think, been entertained. Again in 56 the style and 
manner which Horace is cultivating are characterized not by refer- 
ence to a generic name, but by reference to Lucilius: "his ego quae 
nunc, olim quae scripsit Lucihus," and once more in 64, genus hoc 
takes the place of a fuller periphrasis. Throughout the whole of 
the satire it is plain that the poet is deahng with a literary genus 
which is for him the character Ludlianus, but for which he has at 

'Ooneerning Crispinus the scholia contain certain items of information which 
cannot reasonably be looked upon as manufactured to fit the text of Horace: "Hie 
Crispinus poeta fuit, qui sectam Stoicam versibus scripsit" (ad Serm. i. 120). In the 
same place they report that the epithet aretalogus was applied to him, a name which 
implies not so much loquacity as a certain bizarre and fantastic treatment of satirical 
matter for which we should find better analogues in Lucilius and Juvenal than in 
Horace (t. Eeitzenstein Hell. Wundererzahlungen, pp. 8ft.). 
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disposal apparently no single or comprehensive designation. As 
in Varro's allusion to Abuccius, so in this satire of Horace his own 
writings and those of others in the same style are libelli charactere 
Ludliano} Nor can it be urged that a technical designation is 
something which we might expect to find avoided. At all events 
Horace does not hesitate to refer to comoedia here (45) as he does 
to mimos in the tenth satire (6) in making comparisons with the 
style which he is defining. 

Again in the discussion of the tenth satire, the word satura, 
comprehending briefly the literary type under consideration, might 
advantageously have found a place, though no single passages which 
point to its need so definitely as genus hoc and versus in the fourth 
can perhaps be indicated. But in such a transition as is made in 
vs. 7 from the characterization of Lucilius to the universal demands 
of satirical writing ("ergo non satis est ... . est brevitate opus"), 
a vagueness results which I cannot but suspect was due to Horace's 
inabihty to use a technical designation for the literary form which 
he proceeds to define in respect to its spirit and style. The lack of 
some such specific word of definition gives to the injunctions which 
follow a universality of application which is obviously not the poet's 
intention. I have spoken of Horace's inability to use a specific 
name, but it will of course be clear that its absence might equally 
well be due to the purist's aversion to a new word. 

Concerning this composition in general the observation should 
be made that the warmth of Horace's criticism of Lucilius has to 
do only secondarily or even remotely with Lucilius himself. It 
has to do with a problem of the present, viz., the definition of the 
character Lucilianus, not as a matter of historical criticism, but as 
a norm or standard for present practice. The opponents of Horace 
had according to the letter a very good case in urging that the revived 
Lucilian style should follow the example of its inventor: should 
indulge itself in coarse wit, should admit of the prolixity of affected 
extemporization, should aim primarily at the biting and the caustic, 
should intermix Greek words with a colloquial freedom which rhetori- 
cal prose had long since forbidden. Against all this Horace raised 
his protest, and urged that, if the character Lucilianus was to take its 

'Cf. also vs. 71: "neque pila libellos," and vs. 101: "afore ehartis." 
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place as a literary form in the present, its founder should not be 
looked upon as faultless: a genius, to be sure, and originator of a 
form and style untouched by Greek influence, but not a model for a 
more finished age; nor would Lucilius himself in their own age have 
written as he had done in the time which fate had allotted to him. 

We see here very concretely and definitely the efforts of Horace, 
as against the theoretical demands and the practice of some of his 
contemporaries, to pass beyond the personality of LuciUus; to 
generaUze a type of literature which, taking its origin from Lucilius, 
shall no longer be defined by traits which represented merely his 
faults and the limitations of his time; in short, to create out of the 
character Ludlianus a Roman satire. But as yet a recognized and 
current name for this revived Lucilianism was lacking. For all 
the efforts of his own circle of literary friends and associates toward 
the re-creation of older literary forms Horace finds some character- 
izing words suggestive of their distinctive labors — ^the comes libelli 
of Fundanius, the facta regum pede ter percusso of PoUio, the forte 
epos of Varius, the Camenae gaudentes rure of Virgil — but for him- 
self he says, with the same looseness of allusion which we noted in 
the fourth satire, "hoc erat melius quod scribere possem," only 
suggesting as before a definition of his field by reference to LuciUus 
— "inventore minor." In fine, the character of Horace's references to 
his literary form throughout Book i bears the mark either of vague- 
ness, or of definition merely by reference to the manner of his great 
predecessor. This phenomenon so often recurring does not seem 
merely a matter of chance or of taste in the choice of expressions.^ 

■ It is worth noting at this point that in two places Horace alludes to his satirical 
writing with ludo ("haec ego ludo") and inludo ("ubi quid datur otiinludochartis"). 
The only fragment of Lucilius which bears any trace of allusion to his work by title 
employs the words ludus ac sermones (1039, and Marx's comment). The inferior MSS 
of Seneca give to the satire on the death of Claudius the title Indus de morte Claudi. 
For Naevius in ludo see below, p. 135, n. 2. 

The natural Greek words to represent the idea of satire are KuiufSeiv Ku/jufiSla — 
"voces ad quodvis fere ludibrii genus significandum usurpatae" (Wachsmuth Corp. 
poesis ludib. 25). In the well-known and chaotic passage of Joh. Lydus De mag. pop. 
rom. I, 41, KUiufSeiv is used to describe the spirit of Lucilius' writings, and (rarvptK^ 
KUfufiSla of the developed Roman satire. What the (rarvptKai KwiitfSlM of Sulla 
(Athen. 261 e) were in fact it is quite impossible to say, but it would seem probable 
that the Greek designation represents an interpretation or conception of some poems 
of Sulla as Roman satires, from the standpoint of a later time. It is almost inevitable 
that the Greek grammarians who first gave a learned attention to Lucilius — Laeliua 
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Now at the beginning of Book ii Horace, without circumlocution 
or apology, starts off at once with a technical designation of the 
Lucilian style — "sunt quibus in satura." Here at length we have a 
name, and together with the name we discern that some progress 
has been made toward defining it as a literary genus. Its laws have 
been abstracted and codified ("ultra legem tendere opus"), and 
Lucilius, though himself the "inventor," is thought of as having 
composed to a definite end: 

cum est Lucilius ausus 
primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 

Here then, whether due to chance or to the developments of the inter- 
vening time, there is an absence of that vagueness of allusion which 
we noted in Book i. We have passed from the character Lucilianus 
to the recognition of a literary type. But though the occurrence of 
satura here and its repetition in the sixth poem {saturis musaque 
pedestri) would seem to point to the full habilitation of the word, yet 
as it is associated in the first passage with the technical language of 
a grammatical definition ("ultra legem"), so we may suspect that it 
was slow to obtain a place in the recognized literary vocabulary of 
the language. It is not to be wondered at that for his first book of 
satires Horace should not have employed as title a word which in 
the text of the book itself he has apparently not felt free to use. 
But for the second book it is not so clear, and it struck Porphyrio 
as peculiar that a work which avowed itself as satire should bear 

Archelaus, Vectius Philocomus, and doubtless others — should have had occasion to 
assign his work to some general category of literature, and it is not easy to see where 
else it can have been placed than under the generic heading KionifSla. Such consid- 
erations would, perhaps, account for the early association of Lucilius with old comedy, 
and they may explain why Horace is at pains to state definitely that his own satirical 
writings are not meant for the stage — an assurance which would have been apparently 
superfluous with the title satura, but which would have some manifest motive if the 
Lucilian style were commonly classed as KwixifUa — 

haec ego ludo 
quae neque in aede sonent certantia iudice Tarpa 
nee redeant iterum atque iterum spectanda theatris. 

In contrast with these are the true stage comedies of Fundanius, 

arguta meretrice potes Davoque Ohremeta 
eludente senem comis garrire libellos 
unus vivorum. 

But from these considerations I draw no positive conclusions that Horace's satires 
were called either ludi or comoediae. Both observations serve rather to show that a 
fixed category of satire and a name were still lacking. 
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the title Sermones: "hos duos libros cum sermonum inscripserit 
tamen de his sic loquitur quasi satura" (ad ii. 1. 1). There is no 
evidence that the writings of Juvenal, for instance, were ever called 
either by their author or by the public anything else than saturae: but 
Horace chose for both books the title Sermones, and why ? Was it 
because, as we have supposed,' he chose to use a specific descrip- 
tive name within the larger genus, or was the term saturae not yet 
sufficiently established to be available? Once again, in the epistle 
to Florus, Horace refers to his satires, and here also not by their 
technical, generic name, but descriptively as Bionei sermones, add- 
ing as if in explanation of their character as satires the words et sale 
nigro. It will not do to make too much of the passage, but the fact 
that the precise and technical designation of his odes and epodes 
has just preceded {"carmine tu gaudes hie delectatur iambis") may 
raise the suspicion that the word satura was still a stranger even 
after the experiment of its employment in Book ii. Even as late 
as 30 A.D. one may infer from the language of Velleius that the 
word was not yet thoroughly naturahzed. For in his survey of the 
republican literature in ii. 9 he classifies the names which he reviews 
under general categories of literary effort: "oratores Scipio Lae- 
liusque, etc., . . . . Q. Mucins iuris sdentia .... clara ingenia 
in togatis Afranii, in tragoediis Pacuvii atque Accii .... historiarum 
auctor Sisenna, Rutilius," etc. But in the midst of this series, 
following the tragedians, he inserts the LuciUan satire with only 
these words: "celebre et Lucili nomen fuit." For him, apparently, 
as for Cicero, Lucilius is an individual and not the representative 
of a literary genus.^ 

But it may be said, is not all this negative evidence, this argument 

1 See the writer's discussion, "Are the Letters of Horace Satires?" Am. Jour, of 
Phil. XVIII (1897), p. 313. 

2A brief note in passing. Festus (ex Verrio) quotes from Naevius in satyra 
(267 M), "quia nam Satumium populum pepulisti," a fragment which has generally 
been connected with the two well-known lines quoted by Cicero De sen. 20: " cedo qui 
Testram rem publicam," etc. The formula with which Cicero indicates the source of 
his quotation — "sic enim percontantur in Naevii poetae ludo" — has caused much 
debate, though in fact there is no good reason for questioning the integrity of the 
text. Now if the two fragments are from the same source, we have, for the purposes 
of our inquiry, the curious and noteworthy circumstance that Oicero cites the work 
with the words "in Naevii Ixido," while Verrius, a generation later, cites the same 
work with Naevius "in satyra." 
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from silence, outweighed by the fact that Varro had already dis- 
cussed the etymology of satura and inquired into its origins? It 
has been a very general assumption that the various speculations 
which Diomedes and the Horatian scholia give concerning the origin 
of the word satura and its application to a form of literature go back 
for the best part to Varro, and in this confidence a special feeling 
of security has been entertained concerning the foundations of our 
knowledge. But let us see. In the article of Diomedes the name of 
Varro occurs only once: " (satura dicta) a quodam genere farciminis, 
quod multis rebus refertum saturam dicit Varro vocitatum. Est 
autem hoc positum in secundo libro Plautinarum quaestionum 'sa- 
tura est uva passa,' " etc. (G.L. I, 485). Diomedes (and his source) 
of course is discussing the origin of the name of the literary form, 
but it will be seen that this passage contains no evidence to show 
that Varro was doing so. Varro was explaining the word satura 
as it appeared in some connection in the language of Plautus, whether 
the Plautus which we now have, or a larger Plautus which he may 
have recognized. Now the word saturam is found in the Amphit- 
ruo (667), where it is appUed to Alcumena in the natural and 
obvious meaning of pregnant, and it is to this passage that Marx 
refers Varro's gloss (Proleg., p. xi). But I cannot entertain so much 
confidence in a matter so slightly reported to us, and indeed some 
obvious considerations would seem to me to make it unlikely that 
Marx is right. For if a grammarian offers a gloss or etymological 
explanation it is presumably to explain a difficulty or obscurity. 
This is not present in the case of saturam in the Amphitruo. Nor 
again would it be any explanation of the adjective use there found 
to point out another substantive use of the word. That the Plautine 
Questions would scarcely afford occasion to consider satura as the 
name of a form of literature need not be said. Of what word or 
phrase Varro's gloss is an explanation we can only conjecture, but 
not without plausibility. The archaic phrase per saturam is quoted 
from Laelius, from T. Annius Luscus (against Ti. Gracchus), and it 
is found in a fragment of Lucilius. In the time of Cicero and Varro 
it was already obsolete, and it continued so until it was resusci- 
tated by the conscious archaist Sallust. Here was something of 
the older language which demanded explanation then as it does now. 
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The problem which it presented was to find a substantive (to be 
suppHed) or a substantive meaning for the adjective form, to which 
the preposition could be logically prefixed. Varro, following the 
second alternative, finds it in the technical language of the culinary- 
art, where as he says satura is a genus farciminis, and thus he affords 
a conceivable history of the origin of the phrase per saturam. Through 
Varro satura thus found a place among the words requiring glosso- 
graphical treatment. Verrius, a successor in the same line of 
learned inquiry and collecting material for his general treatise, 
De verborum significatu, from Varro's monographical Plautine study, 
repeats his predecessor's explanation and adds another: "(satura) et 
lex multis ahs legibus conferta." But in this addition, as Marx has 
pointed out, he has gone quite astray, misled by the occurrence of 
the phrase per saturam in connection with laws and the business 
of legislation, and so postulates a lex satura which is not attested by 
the examples to which he appeals. But to satura as a form of 
literature, like Varro, he makes no allusion. The application of 
these glosses to the explanation of the name of the literary genus 
belongs to the scholarship of a later time, which cast about for 
still other possibilities, in the familiar manner of ancient etymology. 
Thus "satura a saturis" and "satura a lance variis multisque primi- 
tiis referta" were excogitated — an explanation which in later an- 
tiquity came to prevail ("plerique satyram a lance .... nomen 
accepisse dicunt," Ps. Aero p.l Keller). It would seem probable, 
and it is, I believe, generally assumed, that the passage of Diomedes 
is drawn from Suetonius without essential additions, but it must be 
entirely a matter of conjecture to what ultimate source it is to be 
referred — whether to Probus or to some other grammarian of the 
first century — nor does it much matter. Let it suffice to say that the 
most obvious etymological associations of the name — "a copia et 
saturitate rei" — apparently underlie Juvenal's description of the 
satirist's field: 

quidquid agunt homines, votum timor ira voluptas 
gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli est. 

The purpose of this discussion is to show that to our earlier 
instances of the non-occurrence of the word satura, in connections 
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where it might have been looked for, we must add the important 
item that neither Varro nor Verrius explained the word as the name 
of a poetical form, nor alluded to it. For in view of the fact that 
Varro' s consideration of the word in an entirely remote connection 
{quaestiones Plautinae) is cited, it would seem a tolerably certain 
conclusion that he had nowhere else discussed the matter. His 
silence, taken in conjunction with the other examples of its non- 
occurrence down to Horace's second book, point to the conclusion 
that the word was not yet in current usage to designate the Lucilian 
style. The situation in his time is indicated concretely it would 
seem by his own usage in reference to the satires of Abuccius, " cuius 
Ludliano charactere sunt libelli." 

If, then, it seems a probable conclusion that the substantive 
satura as the designation of a form of literature was either not in 
existence or not in current usage down to the decade 40-30 B.C., 
how shall we explain the origin and genesis of it at that particular 
time ? The older explanations of the name satura in spite of many 
differences have yet all rested on the assumption that the word 
was early in Latin usage, and for the most part have appealed to 
the designation of the early dramatic form which Livy describes in 
vii. 2. But whether Livy's account has any basis of ultimate his- 
torical fact or not, no one will now believe that the name satura 
in it (which Horace's essentially parallel description does not con- 
tain) has any claim to be looked upon as primitive or original. 
The word saturae in Livy belongs to the descriptive vocabulary either 
of the historian himself, or of a contemporary source, employing the 
new designation which the literary criticism of the period had but 
recently acquired to indicate the humorous and satirical character 
of the performances which are described. An historical development 
therefore from the early dramatic to the later literary satire, on the 
evidence of a common name, can no longer be traced. 

Now the positive teaching of antiquity on this matter makes 
satire begin with Ennius,^ and it distinguishes between satire par 
excellence (namely Lucilian) and the earlier satire of Ennius. Kiess- 
ling it was, I think, who first (1886) threw out the hint that Ermius 
with the title satura was aiming at some suggestion of miscellany 

1 Diomedes-Suetonius G.L. I, 485. 
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such as is contained in Alexandrine titles like araKra or a-vfifUKra, 
and he suggested that poesis was probably to be understood with 
it; Leo^ with sounder feeling connected the name with the colloquial 
phrase per saturam, but both erred in assuming that Ennius did 
or could have used the substantive form satura. Marx makes the 
necessary correction and conjectures that the miscellaneous poems 
of Ennius bore the title poemata per saturam and that following this 
model Lucilius used sermones per saturam. This suggestion rests upon 
the analogy of such titles as Divi Chvdi apotheosis Annaei Senecae 
per saturam and Pescennius Festus in libris historiarum per saturam 
cited by Lactantius {Inst. i. 21. 13). Still another example can be 
adduced from the mediaeval vita Boetii (Peiper, p. xxxi), which, 
referring to the composition of the De consolatione, says: "in quo 
(sc. carcere) repositus hos libros per satyram edidit, imitatus vide- 
licet Martianum Felicem Capellam." Whether in fact per saturam 
was attached to the title of Boethius' work the available record of 
inscriptions and subscriptions in the MSS does not reveal. The 
same may be said of the encyclopedia of Martianus Capella, with 
which the author of the life compares Boethius' work. However, 
the curious conceit of making Satura the narrator of the festivities 
with which the nuptials of Philology and Mercury were celebrated 
might be interpreted as a sort of jesting allusion to a form of title 
like libri per saturam. 

These examples will suffice at least to show that the assumption 
of such a title for Lucilius is by no means incredible, and since per 
saturam is the only genuinely attested phrase from the early lan- 
guage from which the form satura can be derived, it is hard to see 
from what other source the origin of the name is to be sought. What 
saturam in the phrase per saturam is we do not know any better 
than the ancients did, nor are we likely to find out. The derivations 
of the ancient grammarians from lanx satura, lex satura, etc., are 
blind guesses, the futility of which is revealed by their variety; 
to the unsatisfying conjecture of one generation the next added still 
another. The method can be seen very clearly in the treatment of 
Verrius (Festus). To Varro's explanation satura = genus farciminis 
he adds a lex satura. But if one will follow the matter closely it 

1 " Varro uud die Satire," Hermes XXIV (1889), p. 77. 
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will appear very clearly that this lex has its origin in a misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the phrase per saturam in certain connec- 
tions having to do with law and legislation.' With regard to lanx 
satura, the contribution of a still later time, we are no better off. 
It is only attested by the erudition of the grammarians in this con- 
nection, and it is not impossible that it also rests upon some similar 
misapprehension of per saturam in the context of sacrificial or ritual- 
istic language.^ As for Varro's satura as a genus fardminis I would 
not be boldly incredulous, but in the lack of evidence of usage one 
must accept it with some caution. All that remains of really attested 
usage from the early language itself is the phrase per saturam. Pass- 
ing over Ennius one can discern an appropriateness in the title libri 
per saturam for the writings of Lucilius which may be variously 
illustrated, both from the character of the extant fragments and from 
ancient criticism. Lucilius was notoriously and even ostentatiously 
an extemporizer, 

in hora saepe ducentos, 
ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno, 

and there is much probability that the term schedium,^ which is 
variously associated with his writings, goes back to his own usage. 
For such characteristics of style, combined with a discursive handhng 
of subject-matter, a more fitting title than libri per saturam could 
not easily have been devised. 

In the period intervening between Lucilius and Horace the writings 
of Lucilius were the object of some learned study, the barest record 
of which Suetonius has preserved for us. Some of it had to do with 

1 See Marx Proleg. XI, and Com. ad vs. 48. The matter was correctly appre- 
hended also by Funok in his Program of the Gymnasium at Kiel, 1888, p. 14: "Fur 
so ganz ausgemacht mochte ioh es aber doch nicht halteu, ob wirklich die lex satura 
der Grammatiker der Ausgangspunkt der Redensart per saturam war ; es ware auch 
denkbar dass sie uur aus der juristisohen Gebrauchssphare sich ruckwftrts eine solche 
lex koustruirt h&tten, und dass die Wurzeln der Formel schon im sermo vulgaris zu 
sucheu wareu." An early variant of the formula per saturam, but with no difference 
of meaning, is in saturam, found in the lex repetund., C.I.L. I, pp. 62, 72. A considera- 
tion of this phrase by Verrius or his source would have made the interpretation of per 
saturam-=-per legem, saturam quite impossible. For the variation of prepositional 
usage one may compare in vicem and per vices. 

2 Of. Funck op. cit., p. 16 : " Es ist also wenig Grund vorhanden mit Sicherheit von 
der lanx satura oder satura allein in dieser Bedeutung zu spreohen," etc. 

sSee the frag. ap. Fest. 294: "qui schedium fa<ciam>"=Marx 1297 and com- 
mentary. 
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the text of the poet, some with his life, nor is it unUkely that some 
steps were taken toward the definition of his yevo<;, such as for 
example the association of his satirical vein with the old Attic 
comedy. But it does not appear that his poetry was as yet recog- 
nized as constituting an independent Hterary type. As has been 
said above, for Cicero, Lucilius is merely an individual with individual 
traits' of a humorous or satirical tendency. Those who like Tre- 
batius or Q. Abuccius write poems in his vein represent themselves 
or are represented as followers of Lucilius or imitators of his manner. 
That is to say, there was recognized and perhaps pretty well defined 
a character Lucilianus, but the generalization of this individual 
quality to a universal type had not yet been made, and as yet there- 
fore the want of a generic name had not been felt. 

Such then was the situation when Horace, after his return from the 
defeat at Philippi, was impelled, as he tells us, by the bitter experi- 
ences of hf e to try his hand at forms of verse which should afford an 
outlet to his spleen. The surviving results of this activity contained 
in the first book of the sermones afford clear evidence that we are 
in the very crisis where the experiments of a number of writers, 
their criticisms, disputes, and recriminations, were gradually evolv- 
ing from the style and manner of Lucihus a hterary form of a more 
universal and generic kind. All of Horace's utterances in the three 
or four critical essays which he contributes to the question reveal 
this process and become more intelhgible in the hght of this con- 
ception. His starting-point is from Lucilius; satire for him is still 
the character Lucilianus, but he shows signs of revolt. In i. 4 and i. 10 
we have the documents which contain the evidence both of depend- 
ence and of revolt.^ But Horace was not the only aspirant for honors 
in the revived Lucihanism of the time. Apart from Varro of Atax, 
whose work cannot have long antedated Horace's own first efforts, 
and the quidam alii of the same passage, there were others whose 
names Horace's criticism has preserved for us — Crispinus, Fannius, 
Fabius, poets who were preaching practical Stoic ethics in the vein 

' Cf. De oral. iii. 171 : " in quo lepide lusit is, qui elegantissime id faeere potuit, 
Lucilius." 

2 See the writer's study of i. 4 ("A Protest and a Programme") in Am. Jour. 
Phil. XXI (1900), p. 121, and of i. 10 ("Horace and Lucilius") in Studies in Hoyior of 
B. L. Gildersleeve, p. 151. 
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of Lucilius, forerunners of Persius and Juvenal. Still others must 
have taken a hand in the critical and theoretical questions at issue 
— Hemaogenes, Furius Bibaculus, Demetrius, and all the literary 
rabble hinted at in i. 10.^ At the same time Valerius Cato was edit- 
ing Lucilius, and his coterie of pupils and friends are among the 
critics whom Horace has provoked and against whom he defends 
himself.^ 

Thus in the decade 40 to 30 b.c. there was well under way an 
enthusiastic revival of Lucilius — in part of course only one mani- 
festation of the same tendencies which were producing the archaic 
affectations of Sallust and Asinius — a revival which manifested 
itself in new texts of the poet, in emulation of the Lucilian style by 
contemporary writers, and in discussions of literary criticism and 
theory. But at the beginning of this time there was still no brief 
and comprehensive designation of the literary form which LuciUus 
had created. In consequence critical discussion and theory labored 
under the embarrassment of vague nomenclature (such as Horace's 
hoc genus or versus) or descriptive periphrasis {his ego quae nunc 
olim quae scripsit Lucilius). Thus from a Lucilian title such as 
libri per saturam a name was created by the demands of the time 
for a convenient designation, and the substantive form satura 
began to be employed. Whether it first came into vogue merely 
as a convenient abbreviation or as the result of some etymological 
fancy it is impossible to say. But for this second alternative it 
could be urged that etymology was one of the recognized means of 
restoring assumed ancient usage, and that the hnguistic science of 
the time did not hesitate to put in practice the results to which it 
attained. At all events by the time Horace's second book appeared 
the usage had become sufficiently recognized in literary and gram- 

iThe satire of Lenaeus {Magni Pompei libertus) directed against Sallust belongs 
to this time (Suet, de gram. 15). The Indignatio of Valerius Oato {ibid. 11) in the 
mouth of the editor of Lucilius, and with its suggestion of Juvenal's faeit indignatio, 
has the look of a Lucilian satire. 

2 Let me say in passing that I feel convinced that the eight lines prefaced to i. 10 
in a part of our text tradition are Horatian, and that the flctus adversarms of the 
poem is generalized from Oato and his school. Thus, for example, simius iste would 
represent some character like Furius Bibaculus (whom Horace makes ridiculous in 
vs. 36), the faithful satellite of Cato and doctus cantare Catullum (cf. Heidel in Pro- 
ceedings Am. Phil. Assn. XXXII [1900], p. xliii). 
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matical circles, and saiura now appears as the technical designation 
of the literary form derived from Lucilius, which before this time 
had only been indicated by some descriptive periphrasis. To the 
period, therefore, of Horace's early satires, it would seem, must be 
attributed not only the generalization of the Lucilian style from an 
individual to a more generic type, but also the gathering up of this 
conception into a single name. Roman satire begins with Lucilius, 
but the better part of a century had elapsed before it claimed a 
place as a recognized and independent form of literature.' 
New Haven, Conn. 

> The remarkable paper of Dr. Alfred Klotz on the Catalogue of the writings of 
Varro in the latest number of Hermes (XL VI, 1 ff.) reached me too late to be taken 
account of here. The questions raised by the Varronian titles had not escaped me, 
but their consideration becomes the more pressing if in fact they are from Varro's 
own hand. 



